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ABSTRACT 

A study vas conducted to exaotine the process of the 
development cf knowledge structures coccerning events* specifically^ 
it investigated (1) the vays in vhich individuals build theories 
abont events as they experience them: (2) the number of events an 
individual mt]st experiencer and hov sinilar those events must ber 
before he or she begins to generalize about then: and (3) hov the 
content of an event knowledge structure changes as it becomes based 
CD increasing amonnts of experience* Eighty*nine graduate students 
ttere given descriptions of events to read* The number of events (oner 
tvor three* or four) contained in the stories and the level of their 
similarity nere manipulated* The subjects nere asked to vrite **vhat 
happened** in the stories they had read and these responses vere then 
content analyzed* The results shoved that subjects exposed to only 
one event tended to vrite episodic scriptSr vith concrete details 
abont the events subjects exposed to tMo or three similar events 
tttote somevhat more abstract scriptSr and those ejcposed to four 
similar events vrote the most abstract scripts* Less evidence of 
generalization vas present tthen subjects read tvOr three^ or four 
dissimilar events* The findings suggested that the content of 
inductive theories changes as those theories become based on 
increasing amounts cf supporting evidence* (Author/FL) 
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Abstract 

The present research examinee the process of the developoeiit of 
knovledge structures concerning events* Abelson (1976) suggested 
that one type of knowledge structure, a script, would move, as similar 
events were encountered, through three levels of generalization: 
fran episodic, to categorical, and then to hypothetical. Specific 
hypotheses concerning the content o£ event Icnowledge structures at 
these varying levels of generalization were developed. Subjects 
were given descriptions of events to read* The number of events 
(one, two, three or f«r) end the level of similarity of the events 
(similar or dlssiadlar) were manipulated • Subjects were then asked 
to write "what happened'^ in the material they had read. Responses to 
this qjaeatlon were ccntent-analyred. The results fit predictions. 
Subjects exposed to one event tended to write episodic protocols, ftiii of 
concrete details about that event* Subjects exposed to two or three 
similar events, wrote somewhat more abstract protocols, with many of 
the characteristics of a categorical script. When exposed to four slm* 
liar events, subjects* protocols were most abstract, containing scne 
of the characteristics of a hypothetical script. Less evidence of 
generalization was present when subjects read two, three, or four 
dissimilar events. The implications of these results were discussed, in 
teims of how the contents of inductive theories change as those 
theories are based on increasing amounts of supporting evidence. 
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tb9 Etevelopaont of Knowledge Structures 
The present research focuses on the structure of faaowledge about 
etrents. Such event knowledge structures have been conceptualized 
as fraaes (Minslcy. I97S)« schemas Ce-S** Rumelhart ft Orton:sl977) . 
and scripts (Schank ^ Ahelson, 1977) . Theories about event knowledge 
structures generally have as their pre&ise that people use the per* 
sonal and/or vicarious eatperirace of an event or events to build theo- 
ries about iriiat has happmed and/ or what wiB happen if a similar event 
were to occur in the future. To date« relatively little ee^irlcal re- 
search has examined the process of the developBwit of wmz knowledge struc- 
tures.^ The present research addresses several ^est ions concerning 
this process: As individuals experience events, how do the/ build theo- 
ries about those events? Specifically^ how many events anst an individual 
experience, and how sinilax oust those events be, before an individual 
begins to generalize? How does the content of an event knowledge struc* 
ture change as it becomes based on increasing amounts of experience? 

Kelson and her colleagues have addressed a subset of these questions 
in their research on the process of script develop»«it in children (Nelson, 
1979; Nelson ft Gruradel, 1979). Theii findings indicate that^ the scripts 
of older^ as opposed to /ounger, children* were less concrete and more com* 
plex. tWo types of evidence of complexity were found. First, the sequence 
of elements in the knowledge structure were causally linked with conditional 
Cif...then) terminology^ Also, information was clustered hierarchical ly^ 
so that one or more facts were conceptualized as specific instances of 
a more general phenom«ton. These findings of decreasing concreteness and 
incrming complexity are relevant to the present study, although our ■ 
focus is on the development of knowledge structures in adults. 
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The earliest point at which an event knowledge sttucturt would 
begin to dtvelop after exposure to a single event. In reviewing 
the ittpact of single* dramatic historical events on later foreign 
policy decisions. Jervis (1976:221) notes the willingness of decision- 
makers to build theories based on a single ^ t; 'The pressures to 
apply the lessons learned from one salient ~ ^.ation to others that 
resable it are $o powerful that even those who are aware of th9 pit- 
falls of this experience nay succumb/* Those ^^itfalJs" stem from the 
fact that a description of a single event is bas^ on a single observ- 
ation, a statistically insufficient ba^ii for generalization. 

Like an event, a case example is based on a sample size ofi one. 
Research has demonstrated that single case examples impact judgments 
about category membership* predictions, and attributions ic.£., 
Borgida 4 Nisbett, 1977; Xehneman i TVersky, 1973; Martin* in press; 
Nisbett 4 Borgida, 1975; Nisbett, Borgida, Crandall ^ Reed, 1976) . 
This research suggests that the tudimentary elcmen*^s of a knowledge 
structure should be present e en i^en knowledge of only a single 
event is r/ailable* 

Research has also, however, demonstrited that the impact of infor- 
mation based on multiple observations, such as baserate or consensus 
information I is strong—often stronger than the impact of case example 
information ic.£., Ajzen» 1S77; Hansen $ Donoghue, 1977; Halik i Taylor, 
1980; msiiSt Dovalina, Avis, & Cardoze, 1980; Kells 4 HUrvey, 1977; 
Zuckerman, 1978). This research suggests the hypothesis, congruent 
with sample site considerations^ that knowledge stnctures based on a 
single event should show less evidence of generalization than knowledge 
structures based on multiple events. 
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lb ordr m thU ^thesis* it is nteetssaiv to 
conetptUAlite ' nea^u ^ -^t lertl of gcnenlit&tion in the content of 
a knowledge str ^ nrr \ijelson (1976) tddsesses this issue directly* 
He bypotheL Izee a type of event knowledge structure* & script « 

can occur ac one ^ nree levels of abstraction: episodic* categorical* 
or hypothei. al* oelson does not attonpt a systnatic analysis of 
the ontent differences asoivthese levels* Therefore* the best way 
to exattlne the iaplications of these ideas is to discuss the examples 
he presents* lliese cxisples all Involve a child's transgression and 
punishment script* 

The lowest level of abstractioni Isbeled episodic* is stored in 
memory as a single episode* Thus* a child night have an episodic 
script with two events: "The time I stole a cookie" and '%oy* did I 
get spanked.'' 

If the child has mnltiple experiences of this type* she/he nay 
develop a script at the intermediate level of abstraction* labeled 
categorical* Abelson's example of the categorical transgression mi 
punishment soript consists of two parts: 'tse doing forbidden things" 
(under which various tmsgresslon episodes* such as stealing a cookie* 
are collected)* idiieh 'Heads to mtf getting punished** (vider which 
various punishment episodes ire gathered). According to Abelson* then* 
a categorical script takes the fon of a series of general statements* 
at least some of which are followed by examples of the general concept* 
Ihese examples are drawn from more than one incident thus melding ma* 
terial £tm multiple slailar incidents into a single script. 

The third* and highest level of abstraction* is labeled hypothetical, 
the hypothetical version of the transgression and punishient script has 
a complex causal structure; ^ 
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M« doing bad things could lead to my getting punished if 
^.t- *y parents found out (unless I could malte it look like my 
Ittrother did it), but if it wcroi't too serioui or thtjr t^ere 
in a good mood, or if I could sweet-talk my mother and she 
Could get around my father, then maybe l^d ^uit get a aild 
scolding (Abelson, 1976:35) 
Thus, according to Abelson, a hypothetical script consists of a string 
of conditional clauses. Each is stated in general terms without illus- 
trative examples of either "bad things'* or types of punishment (with 
the exception of the concrete reference to getting a mild scolding) » 
These ideas, concerning the level of graeralisation of script*, 
were used to generate a series of hypotheses* Before presmtlng these 
hypotheses, several limitations in the focus of the present research 
should be noted* The present study focuses on event knowledge structures: 
as those structures axe reflected in language; as that language is writ- 
ten, not spok«i; and as those structures are based on vicariously, 
rather than personally, experienced events* Each of these llaitations 
is disclosed below. 

Nelson and Gruendel C1979:2-3> draw a useful distinction between 
"a person's verbal or enactive reconstruction of a common event and the 
conceptual representation underlying this construction," The surface 
representation of a knowledge structure, particularly for idults, is 
likely to be expressed verbally, rather than being enacted. Thus, this 
surface representation, in language, can be studied- There is a long 
tradition of research which takes the position that language and thought 
are inextricably ^jitertwined C«*g-* Whorf, 19S6). In spite of this research, 
the extent to which language represents thought is as yet untaiown. Similarly, In 
the context of the present research, the extait to which language 
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reflects the uiiderl3riiig conceptual representation of the knowledge 
structure is not knowi. The study of language should pimide^ at 
the least, a view of le surface repres«tation of the know- 
ledge structure and, perhaps^ a gliopse of underl3ring thought processes 

The language studied in the present research Is written, rather 
than oral. The reasons for this limitation are practical. Oral lan- 
guage is prolix and often meandering or casual in its structure. 
Ihese {mblaas are reduced idten people present their thmghts in t^rit- 
ten text. In the present stody a content analysis was performed. The 
problems inherent in designing and using a coiqilex content analysis 

scheme are roduced when the text being analyzed is written. 

A third limitation of the present research is that we focus on 
events that ere o^erlenced vicariously, rather than perscmally. Our 
reasons for selecting vicariously experimced events were practical, 
in that experimental manipulations were facilitated. Nevertheless, 
recent research indicates that either knowledge of one's own behavior 
( self*based consensus information) or knowledge of others' bdiavior 
(sasq)le-based consensus infonatlon) can affect population estimates 
and attributians (Kulik I Taylor, 1980) . 

In the present study, subjects experienced vicariously (by r»d- 
ing descriptions) one, two, three, or four events, when multiple 
events were presented, those events were either all similar or all 
dissimilar to each other. After reading about the events, objects 
we asked to describe the curxttit state of 
their knowledge of the events. These writtm protocols were cont^t 
analyzed, in order to test the following hypotheses: 

!• Th* overall level of gqieraHzatlon of an event knowledge 

8 
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Structure should be a ftmction of the number of similar events 
experienced. A knowledge sttucture based on a single event shotxid 
be episodic. If two or three sljftilar events have been experienced* 
the knowledge structure should move towards the categorical level 
of generalization, if four sliBilar events hAVe been experienced* 
signs of the hypothetical level of generalization should be preset. 
Less evid^ce of generalization should be present, if the multiple 
events experienced are dissinilar. 

Restricting attmtion to knowledge structures based on similar 
events onl/* hypotheses two through tight specify how the overall 
level of generalization should be reflected In the content of the 
event knowledge structure* 

2. Hie number of general statements in an event knowled^ struc* 
ture should increase with the number of similar events* upon which the 
knowledge structure is based. 

3. In a knowledge structure* the number of examples should decrease as 

the number of similar events imereases. Hius* an ^isodic knowledge 
structure should be composed delusively of exanqples. A categorical 
knowledge structure should contain both general statements and* in a 
hierarchical cluster* examples illustrative of those general statesarats. 
A purely hypothetical knowledge structure should contain many general 
statements and ve^ry few* if any* examples. 

4. There should be no need for words indicating freguaticv i'Le.* 
"usually*" ^'in all instances") in a knowledge structure based on 
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a single incident idiich occurad only once. As the mmber of sioailar 
events increueSt the incidence of words indicating ftequenc/t and 
phrases memning **in all instances'* and **in s<tee instances" should 
also increase. Conversely^ as the ntnAec of sioilar events increases^ 
the incidence of phrases indicating **in one instance" should decrease. 

S. The nouns ta a fcnowl edge structure can vary in level of abstrac* 
tion» from names^ at the most concrete levels to sore abstract words 
like "individual.'* The nouns in a knowledge structure stoifid becone 
aore abstractt as the nuaber of similar wents experienced increases. 

Xn Abelscn's sxamples a£ scripts^ the verb tense varies with 
the level of generalization of the script. The episodic script uses 
past tense. The eategorieml script contains a mixture of the '*etemal" 
present tense^ used in general statnents Ci-«-f » doing x leads to y)t 
and past tense* used in the presentation of specific examples Ci-«-f 
one time I got ptmished). Xn the hypothetical script a combination 
of subjunctive^ ctmditional* **etemal" present^ and future tenses 
is used. As the number of similar events experienced increases « 
these changes in verb tense should be observed. 

7. The number of similar events experimced should affect the 
types of logical coonectors used to link the parts of the knowledge 
structure. In a knowledge structure based on two or three events^ 
the illustrative examples should be rannected to each other with words 
like "either,** **or,** (i-a-t general stataent, followed by ''either" 
example one **or** example two). In Abelson's exaiqile of a hypothetical 
script three logical connectors were used: '*if/* '♦then/* "otIoss." 
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Other logical connectors with siaiil^ meanings include *%owflveri** 
"although,** *T>ut/' ''yet,*' These latter connectors should be used 
more frequmtly as the number of similar events « upon which the 
Icnowledge structure is based* increases. 

Hypotheses two through seven present a fine-grained analysis of 
how the content of a knowledge structure should change as the number 
of events, upon which it is based, increases* These hypotheses 
were derived from the script literature (Abelson, 1976; Schank § 
Abelson, 1977). This literature does not attempt to present a system* 
atic theory about changes in level of generalization and has, to date, 
failed to generate much research on this topic. There is, however, a 
more established tradition of research on changes in the level of 
abstraction of language. This research has produced at least one well- 
developed content analysis scheme for coding the level of abstraction 
of language in children's textbooks (Flesch, 1950). This permits the 
fonmilation of the last hypothesis. 

8. As the number of similar events experienced increases, the 
language used in a knowledge structure should become more abstr^act, 
as reflected in scores on Flesch*s (1950) coding scheme. This last 
hypothesis postulates congruence between the coding schose designed 
to assess the level of generalization of a knowledge structure and a 
coding scheme designed to measure the level of abstraction of textbooks. 
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Method 

Subjects 

A total of eigfatx-ttine M.B.A. students from the Graduate Schcol 
of Business at Stanford Ibiverslt/ volunteered to participate in the 
stud/, the subjects were given no financial condensation^ although all 
received feedback about the results of the stud/. Subjects were run 
in three groups* with 17« 31^ and 41 individuals per group. 
Procedure 

On entering the ejcperlAental rooa^ the subjects were told that the 
stud/ concerned types of stories told b/ people in organisations, 
they were asked to read soil. -yry satwials and then* without refer- 
ring back to that utextal^ to answer swe questions about i&at the/ 
bad read. After all subjects had finished the questionnaire, they 
were dtiirlefed. 
StiiBulus >fcterials 

The stimulus aaterials consisted of me or more stories. Each 
story concerned one event which happened to a particular enployee at 
a specified corporation. Two independent variables were manipulated b/ 
varying the content of the event descriptions, the first independent 
variable was the nunber of event descriptions (one^ tm, three^ or four}, 
second independent variable» for subjects reading about more than one 
events was the degree of sinilarity of the events C^lJ^^ or dissimilar). 

the similar events all concerned Hike Balint* an employee of ^ 
firm named I.O.B.H. Mike worked in the personnel office* handling 
enployee records. Each similar event involved a second avployee of 

is 
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I.D.B.M., who approached Mik« with a rtqutst that some potentially 
diaaging personal Information in his records not be relMsed by the 
personnel office* For exaople^ one event involved Bruce Fletcher^ a 
safety engineer. Brace was concerned about the fact that his medical 
insurance had paid for a thorizine prescription and sons psychiatric 
tests. Fletcher did not want this information released to a person 
considering giving hia a long«awaited pronotion. A siailar event 
involved David Sinclair, a saleraan whose wages were gamisheed by 
m auto repair shop. David had refused to pay for a substandard pftint 
Job on his yellow Porsche and feared that reports of his financial 
problesis would hurt his request for a transfer, In each of these siailar 
events, Ballnt assured the enployee that the personal information would 
not be released. In addition, when someone asked Balint to release 
the information, he refused to do so. 

A random number table was used to assign subjects to conditions and 
to select the particular stlnulus materials for that subject. Similar 
events were randomly selected from a pool of the four similar events 
described above, concerning Mike Balint and the classified file Information. 
This pool of events is referred to below as category A, Samples of similar 
events are presented in Appendix A, 

The dissimilar events had the same word length as the similar events^ 
but the subject matter was different. For example, one of the events 

labeled dissimilar concerned Pete Narren, a beleaguered ombudsman at the 
Union Sttxry Gorpotation. Pete had to deal with the insistent com* 
plaints of an employee whoso^ office rug had a peculiar and offensive 
smell. In another event labeled dissimilar^ Chuck Graham, a salesman at 
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United Electronics, d«5perat«ly wintvd a trwufffr, so he could Play 
with s well-known juz gfotip In hij spue tlae. Quek, to the horror 
of his boss who had refused the trinafer, got his way hy takiiv his 
coaplalnt all the May to the company president. 

Althouch these events were noro dissdailar to each other than 
the wents laboled slailax. all involved aployeos of large tasiness 
organizations. In each, the protagonist was faced with a probla 
which he attopted to resolve. ThiSt although these events are more 
dissjailar than the events labeled sisilar, scMo eooaonalities are 
present. 

Dlss^Bilar evoits were also randcnly selected froa a pool. That 
pool of potentially dissiallar events consisted of the four category 
A events described above, four category B events conctnting the cabudAsn 
coping with various «ployee coaplalnts, an s^ent eeneeming a request 
for a transfer (category C) and an event involving a retinnent (category 
D). Subjects randomly assigned to recicve dissimilar events received 
dissimilarity. Samples of dissimilar events are also presented in 
Appendix A. 

Dependent Measure and Content Analysia 

The dependent measure was: '*Miat happened In the story material 
you read?" This wording was selected for two reasoas. In contrast 
to other alternatives, such as "Please sismarize What you learned," the 
selected wording was similar to that uaed W Nelson (1»79) . The past 
tense (happened) was selected In preference to the present tense 
(happens) in order to reduce pressures to generalize; as stated in 
hjrpothesis six, the use of the past tense should be associated with lower levels 
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g^ntrallzatlon* Subjects ware fiirther instructed to '^use conq)lete 
s^fttmMS and pavtgraph foim" in their answers* Thus* any differences 
in content waxa not due to an avoidance of coorplete sentences or para- 
graph foim* 

The content analysis ws performed by a coder blind to the condition 

to which subjects had been assigned and unaware of the hypotheses 

o£ the study. The content analysis procedure required the coder to 

code sep3prately each sentence of the written protocol* For each 
2 

sentence^ the fbllowing were coded: 

1* Mmber of general statements* defined as elements whose r^* 
erent was to all events* 

2* Number of examples; defined as elements whose referent was to 
a subset, but not all, events* 

3* Verb tense, coded as past* present* conditional* subjunctive* 
or future* 1£ more than one verb per sentence was present* the first 
verb was coded* Infinitives and gerundives were not coded as verbs* 

4* The level of abstraction of the subject of the verb was coded* 
if possible, into one o£ four categories* beginning with the least 
abstract: proper names; job or role titles; the word ''anployee" or 
its equivalent; the word "individual*" '*person*" or its equivalent* 
Other were classified as "other*? and were not analyzed fiirther. 

In addition to coding the sentences as described above* the coder counted 
the total number of words in each protocol and the number of words in 

the categories below* 

5, Frequency words were counted* including "Usually*" "frequently*" 
"seme," '*nMy*" '*nore," "less*" "fewer*" "sometimes," "typically*" 
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"nxtly" and their syiunyu. In addition, rtfetanets to ilngU instanets 
M«rt eeunttd. Including such phruts as "f« «xaplt," "as shown hy/' 
"such as." Hixad isstaaets vtrt slso eotmtsd, including "in x 
ctsiplts," "for X foploysts/* "in ssvaral euts^" All-lnelusivs 
Instanets vtrt counted, including such phrasts as "In all the e«4«*a," 
"in each instance/* 

6* Logical conntctors vtrt eounttd, including "tithtr/' 
"or," "ntithtr," "nor," "If," '♦than," •^mlts*," "hovtvcr," "although," 
"but," "ytt." 

In addition, Pitsch's coding sehat for tht lavtl of abstvactlon of 
mrds in a text ms ustd. That sehat suggtsts tht ust of lOO-vordi 
saaples of ttxt. Protocols with itas than 100 words vtrt fclso codtd 
□sing this sehtnt. Jn thts* eases, & ««eord of this shorter protocol 
length was retained for oat in subsequ«£it annlyses. Pleseh's sehne, 
described in detail elsttdiers, requires the counting of "definite" vords, 
including: conon nouns and nouns with natural gender, finite verbs, 
, prtsent participlts tndlng In If ustd to foim tht progrtssivt 
twist, ptrsonal pronouns, refleocivt pronouns, Inttrrogativt pronouns, 
itlteted relstive pronouns (i.e., "who," 'Hthose," "vhoa," tthat," "that"), 
and selected adjectives and adverbs. A sva of ali such ''definite" words 
vts caleulatid for each subject, thus, Pleseh's coding sehene is a 
global neasurt, not designed to distinguish saong the various aspects 
of level of abstraction, treated separatnly in hypotheses two through 
seven. 

Pinally, the coder was shown Abelson's oxaaples of episodic, 
eattgorieal, and hypothetical traitsgrtssi^ and punislaent scripts. 

t 
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Using these exanples as a guide^ the coder was required to code the 
overall level of generalization of each written protocol. This judg-^ 
mmt was made twice. Firsts the coder classified the protocol into 
one of four categories: episodic^ categoricalt and hypothetical* 
theory, or hypothetical-summary. These first three categories cor* 
responded to those of Abelson. In addition, a less-abstract version of 
the hypothetical script, labeled hypothetical -summary, was added. A 
hypothetical -^summary script summarized the elements common to all events, 
with a minimum of examples, but it lacked the complex, conditional 
structure of Abelson's most highly generalized script. In addition to 
classifying the protocol Into one of these four categories, the coder 
rated the overall level of generalization of the protocol on a 100* 
point scale, where 1 * episodic, SO m categorical, 75 * hypothetical- 
sunmiaty, and 100 m hypothetical^theory. 

Results 

Coder reliability 

Reliability was assessed 1>y having a second judge, blind to 
escperimental conditiont code a randomly selected saiq>le of ten pro-^ 
tocols. Intercoder reliability measures revealed 99.0% perfect 
agreement between coders, iriner^s (1976: 502-9} analysis of var- 
iance technique for assessing reliability yielded an unbiased esti* 
mate of .96 reliability. 
Overview 

The four-category rating of the overall level of generalization 
of the protocols was reduced to three categories. Hypothetical* 
summary and hypothetical -theory were merged into a slngl-e category* 
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Oily twm aubj«et» wtott protocols tt t nffietmtly high Itvtl of 
gnmlixation to bt eodtd f hypbthttieal^thMr/. 

Othtr eontmt aaalytlx ett«gori«s tm not ehang«4. Iha data 
aoMlyuii procMdcd in tw ttftgts. Thti first tttgo focused on protocols 
b«s«d on out or sultiplt slailar iv«nts. Tht sseond sttgo con^arcd 
preteeols on wltiplt slailar tvmts to protocols bss«d en aultiplo 
disslailar wants. 
Out or mltiPlt slrilar wrnita 

Tablt 1 contains tht aaans for all tht dtpaadant variablts for 
pretoeols basad oa ona or aultipla siallar avants. lhasa data wara 
aaalyzad in saparata ena-v^ anal/sas of varisnca. lha indapandant 
varlabla was tha ansbar and typa of avants (ona, tv<o similar* thraa 
slailar* or four slailar) . 

Soma eotttant analysts catagorias vara hypethasisad to incraasa 

or daeraasa linearly with tha nuabar of slailar avants. lhasa hypothasas 

wara tastad by partitioniag tha linaar compenant of tha batwaan-groups 

suos of squaras in tha taalysas of varisnca. Othar hypothasas spaci- 

fiad highar fraquancias of soaa contant analysis catagorias aaoog 

subjaets aatpesad to two and thraa, rathar than ona or four» avants. 

lhasa pradictlons vara tastad using plaanad comparisons with waights of 

•1» *lt +1» -1, for tha ona» tm» thraa» and four-avant conditions* 
s 

raspaetivaly. 

m a prallolnary analysis* tha total nuabar of words in tha 
protocols was usad as a dapandant variable. Tha total nuabar of words 
did not vary as a function of tha mabar of siailar avants. 
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JP (3*49) « 1.00* n.s* Thus, none of the results discussed below 
can be attributed to differences between these experimental conditions 
in the mean number of words per protocol. Table 2 presents a cross 
tabulation of the number of similar events hy the three-category 
rating of overall level of generalization* 

In accord with hypothesis one* the protocols based on a larger 
number of events were rated as more general* (Somns* D (tssymetric) « 
• 54; Pearson's R « .69* N « 53* £^*0001)* All 13 siAjecA;s Who read 
about only one event wrote a protocol rated as episodic. The proto- 
cols of 13 of the 14 subjects who read about two similar events were 
rated as either categorical (n • 5) or hypothetical (n " 8)* Similar 
results were found for the 13 subjects who read about three similar 
events* C n « 4 and 8* respectively). Hypothetical ratings (n « 10) 
were »st conDon among the 13 subjects who vead about four similar 
events. 

Results of analyses using the three-category and the 100-point 

4 

scale ratings of level of generalisation wire congruent. The latter 
was used as the depatdent variable in a one-way analysis of variance. 
The linear planned comparison was significant* F (1*49) « 110*85^ 
£ ^ *0001* As the number of similar events increased the overall level 
of the generalization of the protocols^ as measured on a 100*point 
scate^ also tended to Increase. Thus, the results of the t\fo meuures 
of overall level of generalisation were congruent with hypothesis one. 
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Saiplt protocols £nm subjects who read tbout sifflllar ivents ftre 
pTfivited in Appendix B. The con tun t waiysis tttanptsd to specify hotr 
tht contmt of these protocols diuged as the/ becsae aere -abstTact. 
Diese data, fbr subjects lAo read ebout one or vtltiple similar events, 
are presented in Table t. In accord with hypothesis tw, a« the number of 
siallsr orents Increased, the nta&ber of general statenents elso Increased. 
The linear test of this hypothesis was signifietnt, F Cli49) • 73.54. 
£<.0OOl.^ 

En accord td-th hypothesis three, as the auaber oi siailar events 
increased, tho number of eocnples cited in uhe protocols decreased. 
The linear test o£ this hypothesis ws significant, P C1|4») ■ IS. 31, 
£ ^ .0003. Consideration of the nmn* for both gtneralixations and 
exo^les indicates that, ts predicted, subjects Mho read about a single 
e\r«nt relied alaost earalusively on exi^ples, those i<ho rind about two or 
three siallar events utilized both generalizations and exanples, and 
those who read about four similar events used prlaarUy generaaiiations . 

En accord with hypothesis four, the use of frequency words, such as 
'Usually," increased with the ntaiber of siallar events, (P (1,49) • 3.66, 
£^.03). Also, as the maber of siallar events increased, use of 
phrases neanlng "In all instances" increased, P (1,49) ■ 17.43, £^.0001. 
There was a non- significant trend, in support of hypotheses four, for 
use of phrases aeaalng "la several instances" to increase with the 
number of similar events, P (1,49) • 2.03, £^.10. 

Phrases meaning "in one instaneo" were predicted to occur less fre- 
quently OS the niaber of similar stories increased. . There wu a marginally 
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slgniflcMt tla«r trtnd, P (1,49) * 3.96, £ ^.06, but inspection of 
the meini indicated that the direction of the trend was opposite to 
that jiredicttd. As the number of siaiXai>' 'events increased, use of 
phrases aeaning "in one Instance" slao ineretstd. Inspection of the 
protocols indicated the rwson for this departure from predictions. 
Four of the 26 subjects exposed to three siailar or four siaiilar events 
failed to generalize. Tlteir protocols, rtttd as episodic, tended to 
use phrases meaning **in one instance" to introduce each separate 
description of each event. In contrast, subjects exposed to a single 
event tended to use phrases meaning "in one instance" only once, if wer. 
•Rius, a minority of subjects ea^osed to three similar and four similar 
events failed to conform to predictions, producing a linear trend in 
a direction opposite to that predicted. 

To summarize, use of words indicating frequency, and phrases meaning 
"in all instances," "in mixed instsnces," and "in one instance" showed a 
tendency to increase with the niaber of similar events experienced- For 
words indicating fre^juency and phrases meaning ''in all instsnces" these 
linear trends were significant. With the exception of the results con- 
cerning phrases meaning "in one instance" the direction of these 
linear trends are in accord with hypothesis four. 

According to hypothesis five, ts the number of similar events in- 
creased, the level of abstMction of nouns, particularly those used as 
subjects of verbs, should have increased. This hypothesis received mixed 
support. In accord with predictions, the use of proper names decreased 

as the number of similar events increased, F (1,49) « 4.29, £<^.(JS Also 
as predicted, the use of more abstract nouns lik* the word "employee" in- 
cr*as«H as thm nitmher of similar events increanerf, P (1,491 » l4.«s, 
2 ^.0003. Ihe nuBber of similtr events, however, had no siginificant effect 
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the f-n^mcy o£ use of job titles or abstract nouns like ''individual/' 
£ (5^49) » 1.62« p^.lO and £^lf respectively. The latter* most 
abstract cat<tory of nouns Was rarely used. 

Hypothesis six concerns verb tense changes. Conttary to this hypoth- 
esis* no significant «£fects of nmber of slBllar events were found for 
past tmse* £ (3*49) « 1.24* £^.10* present tense* £ (3*49) « 1.66, ^ 
2^.10* or the ccbination of ftiture* conditional* and subjunctive tenses* 
F (3*49) 9 1.10^ £^^.10. Inspection of the means indicates that the sub- 
jects relied mostly on the past tense » and occasionally on the present 
tense* irreApectlve of the iBimber of similar events. 

ffypothesls seiren is concerned tdth changes in the logical con- 
nectors used to connect clauses of sentoices in the protocols. It was 
predicted that subjects exposed to tm or three similar eirents would be 
more likoly than subjects exposed to one or four siallar eirents* to 
use the following logical connectors: "eith«*" '*or/' <*neither*" 
"nor." The planned contrast did not sup por t this prediction* £ (3S3 
« 1.08* p^.lO* although the trend was in the predicted direction. Based 
on Ableson^s fonulation of the hypothetical script* it was predicted that 
use of the logical connectors "if*^' ''then**' and *^less" would increase with 
the number of stailar events. Jtgaln* no significant differences were 
found* F^l. Ihis latter group of logical connectors was expanded to * 
include synonyms: "but*" "y«t/* "although* and 'Tiowever." Again* no 
significant differences were found* £^1- For both of the groups of 
logical connectors hypothesized to occur most frequently in the hypothet- 
ical protocols* the trend was in the predicted direction. 
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Tilt final hypothesis utilized Flesch's scheme for coding the 
level of abstraction of linguage. In accord with predictions « subjects 
exppsed to aor* 5iailar events used aore abstract language* The 
linear conparison testing this hypothesis was significant iar^iamples 
of 100 words CFlesch^s recommended mlniiBum) * C1|49) * S.99« £^.02, 
and for iffiitples of 100 words or less, P (Ip^S) * 5.80, £^.02. 
Distimilar verans similar eventt 

This second phase of the data analysis excluded protocols of 
subjects exposed to a single evmt. Protocols based on dissimilar 
events were contrasted to protocols based on slnilax events. TVo 
separate two-by-three analyses of variance were conducted. The first 
independent variable was the level of siailarity of tiie events (similar 
or dissimilar) . The second independent variable was the minber of 
events (two, three, or four). 

In the first of these analyses the dependant variable was total 
nuaiber of words per protocol. Iliere was a toarglnally significant main 
effect for level of similarity, (1, 75) « 3.15, £^*08. Those who 
read about dissimilar events wrt^te slightly longer protocols than those 
who read ftbout similar events. The nain effect for number of events 
had no significant main effect, F (2.75) ■ 1*54, £^-10. The inter- 
action between level of similarity and number of events ^tBs marginally 
significant, P (2,75) « 2.59, £^.09. Student^Neuman-Keuls comparisons 
indicated no significant differmces among t>e six means. Thus, the results 
of the subsequent analyses cannot be attributed to differences in the 
length of protocols. 
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Tht thr9e*categovr x&tlngs of oirex&ll level of generalization 
are presented in Tible ^, for wbjects exposed to disslallar events only 
As ifaenuiber of dissimilar evente increased^ tbe protocols were rated as 
having a higher level of general ixation^ Sner's D Cassyvmetric) » .32; 
Pearson's R ^ .40, N • 35^ s^*01. 

Of the 13 protocols based on tm dissimilar evoits, 11 were 
rated as episodic. Of the 13 protocols based on three dissinilar 
events^ nine were coded as episodic* Of the protocols based on 
four dissimilar events^ three were coded as episodic. Hius^ 23 of the 
35 subjects eoqwsed to dissimilar events conformed to predicticms and 
mote protocols rated as episodic. 

A minority of these 35 subjects failed to conform to predictions* 
Instead they wrote protocols based on dissimilar events that were 
rated as showing evidence of gtnerali^tion. Indeed, «ig1te subjects 
exposed to diasimilar events wrote hl^x generalized protocols 
which were rated as hypothetical. 

Hiis same pattern of results is reflected in the two*by*three 
analysis of variance of the lOO-point scale rating of the overall 
level of generalization. In this analysis^ a significant main e^ect 
was found for the level of similarity of the events, CP Cl,75) » 32. 99^ 
£^<^*0001* As predicted^ protocols based on similar events were rated 

as more generalized than protocols baaed on dissimilar events. There 
was also a significant main effect for the number of events, £ (2^75) » 

3.49t £^*04. The level ?f generalization increased with the number of 

events. The interaction between Iwel of similarity snd ntatber of 

events was marginally significant, P (2,74) • 2.48, £<^-10* Examine 

ation of the cell means dsrlfies, these findings. Objects exposed to 

tM dissiailar, M • 14.15, and to tlir«« diuiailar 6v«nts, H • 26.77. ' 
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wrote significintly less generalized protocols than subjects exposed 
to four dissimilir* two similar* three similar* and four similar events 
M« 32.44* 65.00* 60.85* and 69.23* respectively* (Student^Newman-Keuls 
E<.053. 

These results fit predictions with one ttception. It was not 
expected that subjects exposed to four dissimilar events would be so 
willing to graeralize about those tvents* yet clearly some of these 
subjects did so. These results raise a question: how csr. one gen* 
eralise about events which are dissimilar? Appendix C contains Simples 
of hypothetical protocols based on dissimilar tvents. As these samples 
indicate* those subjects who did attso^t to make generalizations a^ 
bout three or four dissimilar events were forced to a high level of 
abstraction* in order to find a conceptual link among these dissimilar 
stimuli. Nith the exception of the results for this minority of the 
subjectSt results from the second stage of the analysis found* in accord 
with predictions* significantly less evidence of generalization among 
subjects exposed to dissimilar* as opposed to similar* events. 

Discussion 

The present study was designed to address two specific questions 
about the development of knowledge structures. How many events must be 
experimced* and how similar loust those events be* before an individual 
begins to generalize? And secondly* how does the content of an event 
knowledge structure change as it becomes based on increasing amounts 
of experience? 

Hie results from subjects exposed to one or multiple similar 
events are discussed first. In accord with hypothesis one* as the 
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Buaber of slailar «VQnts increased^ the ratings of the overall level of 
generalization also increased. All of the subjects exposed to a 
single event wote protocols coded as episodic. There was no evidence - 
that these subjects <*succuBbed to the pitfalls'' of generalizing 
from a single event. Exposure to two similar or three- similar events 
was sufficient to trigger the process of general isation^ as only two 
q£ these 37 subjects wrote protocols coded as episodic. The subjects 
a^osed to four siallar events showed more evidmce of general- 
imion» as their protocols were predbslnantly hypothetical. In sum^ 
Biary» the process of generalization began» fyr these subjects^ after 
expoinire to two similar events—cne event not sufficient. 

In accord with hypotheses two and three» as the nunber 
of siAilar events increaed^ the niaber of general statonmts increased 
and the nwber of exaa^les decreased. Thus^ subjects exposed to a 
single event wrote protocols co^nsed prijaarily of exanples* with 
few» if Bnf, general statments. Iliis corresponds closely to Abelson*s 
exavple of an episodic script. In the protocols based on two or 
three siailar events^ general statements were followed by illustrative 
mm^w* This closely corresponds to Abeison*s definition of a 
categorical script. These results are also congruent with Nelson and 
Gcuendel*s C1979) finding that older children tended to cluster in- 
formation hierarchical ly» using facts u specific instances of a more 
general phenomenon. The protocols of subjects exposed to four similar 
events wero» as hypothesized^ composed primarily of general statements 
rather than specific exaaq»les. As discussed more fully below» these 
protocols fit torn, but not all> aspects of Abelscn's definition of a 
hypothetical script. 
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Hypothesis four received mixed support > In accord with that 



hypothesis^ as the number of similar events increased^ the use of 



frequency words and phrases meaning "in all instances" also increased. 



Use of phrases meaning "in mixed instances" showed a similar^ but r*. 
significant^ trend in the predicted direction. Use of phrases mean* 
ing "in one instance" also showed a marginally significant tendency 
to increase with the number of similar events^ but the direction of 
this latter trend was opposite to that predicted, Thus« all words and 
phrases indicating frequency showed some tendency to increase with 
the number of similar events. 

Hypothesis five« concerning the level of abstraction of nouns^ 
also received mixed support* As predicted^ use of the least abstract 
noun category^ proper names^ decreased as the nuotber of similar events 
increased* Also as predicted, use of abstract words such as "employee'* 
increased as the number of sioilar events increased* Ko significant 
differences in the other two categories of nouns were noted. Indepen* 
:^ent of the number of similar events^nouns indicating job titles were 
frequently used and abstract nouns, like the word "individual" were 
virtually never used. 

Hypothesis six received virtually no support* Subjects exposed to 
one or multiple similar events tended to rely on past and present verb 
tenses^ not utilizing the fature, subjunctive, and conditional verb 
tenses hypothesized to occur at higher levels of generalization* 

Because most sentences in the protocols had one clause^ logical 
connectors were seldom needed to link multiple clauses, Thus« tests of 
the seventh hypothesis were difficult to make* There were non^significant 
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trtacU in th« predicted dirtctims. Subjects exposed to two liailar 
and thrfie simllir events showed ft slight tendency to uje logical 
connectors such as '^eithtr'* and "or'* more frequently than subj^ts 
eacposed to one or four siailar erventii Subjects exposed to four siallar 
events showed a slight tendency to use the logical connectors **if/< 
"than/' ''unless/' "but/' 'V«i" "although/' and "unless" more frequent- 
ly than subjects tscposed to one* two siailiXi or three similar events. 

In accord with hypothesis eight « as the number of similar events 
increased, the language in the protocols became increasingly abstracti 
as indicated by Pleach*s global coding sehase for level of abfftraction 
of textbooks* ThuSi the more detailed results of the contmt analysis 
deacribad above wore congruent with resulta from a more global moaa^- 
ure of level of abatraetion* 

In suBuryi as the numbtr of siaiilir evonta increaaedi the contmt 
of tho protocola baaed on those events changed in the following ways: 
more goneral statements ware madei::fewer aaca&ples ware usedi use of 
words and phrases indicating frequency showed some tendency to IncTMSSi 
nouns showed some tendency to become more abstracti andi overalli 
ttore abatract language was used. No aignificant differences in the s 
use of verb tenaea or logical connectors vrere found. 

The hypotheaised changea in the content of the protocols were 
derived from Abelson's examples of episodiCi categorleali and hypoth- 
etical scripts* The results provide conaidermble support for theae 
foxsulationai with one exception* Even the subjecta exposed to four 
simllir events showed little evidence of the highest lovel of general^ 
ization* as repreaented by Abelson^s example of a hypothetical script. 
Instead of a complex causal stTUcture» linked by conditional sunarieai 
most of the highly generalized protocols baaed on similar events were 
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simple sunarlas* This lack of hlghl/ generallxed protocols ma/ have 
caused sms failure to find support for hypotheses concerning nouns» 
verb tenseSt and logical connectors* These hypotheses were difficult 
to testt because so few subjects exposed to multiple siallar events 
used the highly abstract nounSt the subjunctive^ or conditional verb 
tenseSt or the logical connectors hypothesized to occur most frequently 
in Abelson's version of the hypothetical script. Hid subjects written more 
highly generalized protocols^ the direction of the trends suggests that somet 
if not allt of these hypotheses might have received stronger support. 

However^ what Is surprising about the results of the present study 
Is the ttctentt not the lack^ of willingness to generalize. Exposure to 
only two similar events was sufficient to start the process of general- 
ization* Moving to a discussion of the data from subjects exposed to 
dissimilar tventSt a tendency to generalize was even present among a minority 
of these subjects. Ii^eed^ subjects exposed to four dissimilar events were 
as willing to generalize as subjects exposedto multiple similar evmts. 

This latter finding IS p^lcularly surprising. The dissimilar 
events were different in many important ways. Highly generalized theories 
about these dissimilar events were **bullt out of air/* rather than out of 
obvious commonalities among the events. Mot unttcpectedly therefore^ 
the content of these highly generalized theories baaed on dissimilar events 
varies considerably, as can be seen in Appendix C* Although dissimilar 
events ware less likely than similar events to trigger th* process of 
generalization, a minority of subjects ware willing to build theories 
based on dramatically different events. 
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Tht results of the prtsont study, hoKcvsr, have to be intsrpret- 
•d in ligbt of its dtsign* Had the nusbtr of tv^tnts bMn inatased 
beyond four, it is possible that sore highly generalized responses wculd 
have been found* It is possible that the form of tiese more highly 
generalized responses could have ressmbled the complex; conditional structure 
of Abelson's hypothetical script* Had the events been experienced personally 
rather than vicariously, the subjects aay have been more willing to generalize 
It is possible that, had the responses been oral rather than writtra» the 
content of the language night have been different* the liaitations of the': 
design, discussed in the introduction of this paper, provide sooe directions 
for future research* 
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Footnotes 

namber of researchers have ejcsained the process of abstraction 
of basic objects and person prototypes (Cantor S Mischel, 1979; Rosch, 
Mervis* Gray, Johnson 4 Boyes-Braeu, 1976; Smit:. & Medin, 1979), 
This research suggests that an intermediate level of abstraction is 
functionally moat useful* less abstract categories being too specific 
and mere abstract categories being insufficiently precise for most 
purposes. It is not clear what the implications of the results of this 
research, on levels of abstraction of nouns, are for the process of develop- 
ing knowledge structures about sequences of events* In addxtxdn» the 
issue of functionality is beyond the scospe of the present studies, 

^Uie first 23 sentences in each protocol were coded, Additional 
sentences were counted, but not coded* 

^Since the hypotheses specify the direction of the effect, one* 
tailed t-tests are reported. When the Bartlett-Box test indicated that 
the variances were not hoaogenccus, the t-test was based on separate 
variance estimates. Thera is therefore some variation in the degrees 
of freedflo in these latter tests* 

^Considering data from subjects in all conditions, there was a strong 
positive association between the three-category and the 100-point scale 
ratings of level of generaliJation, (Somers* £ (syametric) * .92. Pearson's 
R ■ .98, N ■ 88, £^.0001). 

^Cell entryCias) close to absolute zero may make the results of this 
and subsequent analyses of variance unstable* The pattern of mean differences, 
however, shows clear evidence of linear trends in the predicted directions. 
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Table 2 

Numbtr of Similar Events by Three-Cetegory 
Classification of Level of Generalization 

Number of Events 



Level of Generalization 

Episodic 

Categorical 

Hypothetical' 

Column 
Total 



One 

13 
0 
0 

13 



TVo Three 
Similar Similar 



■ I 

5 
8 

I^ 



I 

k 
8 

13 



Four 
SIml lar 



0 
3 

10 



Row 
Total 



15 
12 
26 



13 



53 



'combines hypothetlcal-sumnary and hypothetical-theory. 
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Tabts 3 

Nuinb«r of Olsstmtlar Events by 7hrM-Cat«9ory 
Ctassif teatlon of L«v«1 of G«nar«ttzat'on 

Number of Evants 

TWO Thr«« Four 

Laval of Ganarat Izatlon 

Episodic tl 9 3 

Catagorleal t I i 

Hypothatlea) I 3 
Column 

Total 13 13 9' 
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Appendix A: Sample Sclfflulus Materials 
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C&tasory A 



Hlkt Balint had been En 4 metttng all afternoon* As he walked down the hill 
back Co his office, he ran into an old acquaintance of his, Bruce Fletcher. Fletcher 
and Salint had both moved Co Chicago and joined the manufacturing and wholesaling 
firm, IO£H, the same year. Fletcher was hired as a safety engineer, and Balint 
worked In. the firm's personnel office with employee records. Fletcher walked into 
the personnel office with Ballnti saying he'd I jke to have a look at his file. Bal Int 
pulled the file, had Fletcher sign the check-out sheet attached to it, and offered 
him a cup of coffee. 

Forty minutes later, Fletcher returned the file and looked so disturbed that 
Balint asked him if anything were wrong* Fletcher said he was afraid that anyone who 
saw his file would think he was a lunatic. Ke certain ly had a little trouble s leepi ng 
and some bouts with depression^ but there wasn't anything seriously wrong with him. 
He would never have allowed the company's group medical insurance to pay for the 
initial diagnostic tests his psychiatrist had recommended or for the thorlzine pre- 
scription if he'd known that a record of this payment would become a part of his 
permanent*f i le. Fletcher said he*S applied for the safety manager position In lOEM's 
new San Jose branch, but now only hoped he still had time to withdraw his application 
before the recruitment team got a chance to look over hts records* 

Batint Immediately assured Fletcher there was nothing to worry about* 5ince 
Congress passed the Privecy Act In the mid 70's, ID£M hed followed the policy of 
classifying employee filas. The company had two, separate sets of employee records. 
A file containTng job-releted Information would be available to the recruitment team 
evaluating Fletcher's quel t ft cations for the manager position. But Fletcher's other 
file containing personal Information was available only to members of the personnel 
office and to Fletcher him«elf. No-one in the personnel office was allowed to give 
out any information kept tn this file without Fletcher's written permission. Baltnt 
made sure Fletcher understood this policy and no longer worried about he record of 
hts psychiatric treatment. 

A month later, however, Beltnt got a long distance phone call from a men who 
introduced himself as Williem Stendhal, the IO£M field re,^resentatlve for the San Jote 
area. Stendhal said that he's interviewed an employee of 10£H*s Chicago office a 
couple of days ago, a Bruce Fletcher, and was calling to check on some information 
about him. Standhal explained that Fletcher's training and experience were right for 
the job, but his behavior during the interview had been unaccountably ^kward an 1 
evasive. Uhen asked his reason for wanting to leave the Chicago position, Fletcher 
had said that he found the Midwest depressing. All this lead Stendhal to suspect 
that Fletcher had some personal problems he didn't went to discuss, problems which 
might impair his performance in the sefety manager position. Stendhal asked Balint 
If he would look through Fletcher's file and give him some idea of what these problems 
might be. Balint winced at the thought of his friend blowing the interview. He 
told Stendhal he could not be of any help. Even if he had any information of that sor 
company policy would not allow him to pass it on without Fletcher's written permission. 
Stendhal crisply thanked Baltnt and hung up. 

Balint didn't really keep in touch with Fletcher. But that December, Balint 

got a Christmas card from Fletcher saying that he's enrolled In a stress management 

class given at one of the local community coUegesi and was chinking of installing a 
hot tub In his backyard. 
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Category A 



8:07 Honday morning, the coffee hadn't been m€dc« Htke Balint hadn't found a 
piece to hang up his wet coat, but already Someone was standing at the desk waiting 
to be helped. Balint was responsible for employee records m the personnel office 
of 10EH, a large manufacturing and wholesaling firm In Chicago* The person standing 
at the desk i^as a salesman for lOEH named Oavid Sinclair* who said he wanted to look 
at his file. Balint asked Sinclair to show some Identification and to sign a check- 
out sheet that was kept with the file* Pointing to Che office's seating area, he 
told Sinclair not to take his file from the room. 

Within a matter of moments, Sinclair returned to Ba I int ' s desk* extremely angry* 
Sinclair complained that the records In his file presented a misleading account of 
his ftnencia) situation. It was true that Grand Avenue Body shop had garnlsheed his 
wegesi but thet heppened only because he had refused to pay them far a below standard 
paint Job on his yellow Porsche* There were paint drips left on the feeders. , Sinclair 
said that he was Interviewing next month for the director of sales research position 
that opened up at lOEM's Los Angeles branch* How was he supposed to present himself 
as a viable candidate for that position If his records made him look like an 
. Irresponsii)1e spendthrift? 

Balint, as soon as he could get a word In edgewise, said that Sinclair had no 
reason to be angry. He reminded the salesman that Since 197^ when Congress passed 
the Privacy Act, lOEH had followed the policy of classifying employee files* The 
company actually kept two* separate sets of records. Company officers In charge of 
making the sates research appointment would have access only to Sinclair's job-related 
file* The file with personal Information was available only to members of the personm^ 
department, and to Sinclair himself* Furthermore, one could not give out Information 
from his personal file without Sinclair's written permission* Balint noticed the 
relief In Sinclair's expression and was glad to ^lear up the problem so easily. 

Later that week, however, Balint got a phone call from an old friend of his in 
the sales divUton, joe Rundte. Rundle explained thet one of his selesmeni Oavid 
Sinclair, was befng considered for a reseerch position and needed bundle's recom-* 
mendetion. (bundle privately suspected that Sinclair was not reelly Interested In that 
kind of a jobf that he had bean living well beyond his means, and that he had 
applied for the job only because tt would offer him an Immediate salary Increase and 
a way out of some crazy financial Scrape* Rundle admitted that he had not real 
evidence thought and wondered If Saltnt would do him a favor. Would Salint have a 
look through Sinclair's fl le, and simply tel I Rundle whether or not his suspicions 
were correct* Baltnt, of course, recognized the name and remembered the gernishment. 
Balint said that he was sorry he couldn't be of helpi but the personnel office Ju:t 
didn't do things that way. They talked for a short while, and Salint could tell that 
Rundle was miffed by the sound of his voice* 

Balint never raelly knew what because of Sinclair or the Los Angeles position. 
But four months later, when Baltnt wes parking his car in the lOEH lot, he pulled up 
next to a pale yellow Porsche with a For Sale »Ign In Its. rear window. Balint shook 
his head, smiled, and wondered If it was Slnclalr*s car- 
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Category B 



Union Story's buUdtng matntandnee crew had cane over at once. Thcy had 
ftxftd.the leaking pTpc and mopped up most of the water. But that wss two weeks 
ago, and BH) Cordner's office stil) had a targe water stain on the wall and an 
unpleasant synthetic odor coming from the damp carpat. Gardner was a financial 
analyst for Union Story Investor's Diversified Service Corporation In Minneapolis. 
He had put up with the smell for tha past two weeks* and that morning felt he 
couldn't stand It another day; he had a headache* couldn't concentrate* and was 
afraid that the padding underneath the carpet would remain damp» rotting and smelting 
atl winter long. He just had to do something about It. 

Gardner called his lioss, Stan Uoodruff* and explained the problem. He totd 
Woodruff that the carpet and padding had been ruined and needed to be completely 
replaced. He asked Woodruff to prepare a maintenance request and do what he could 
to get the crew working on It Immediately since the smell was driving him crazy. 
Woodruff was very understanding. He predicted that the maintenance department would 
claim not to have enough rraney to replace the carpet and pad* but Woodruff said he 
had some friends In that department and he'd see what a little arm twisting coutd 
accomplish. 
. 

Three mornings Iater» however* Gardner opened the door to his office and found 
that the synthetic odor had been compounded by the cloying smetl of a cheap air 
freshener. Gardner called the maintenance department to ask whether they really 
thought a dousing of a^r freshener would substitute for a new carpet* but was told 
by the head of the crew tlvat they'd had a request for an air freshener and had never 
heard anything about a new carpet. 

Gardner stormed down to Woodruff^ office and complained bitterly. Woodruff was 
surprised at Gardner's emotion and told him there was really no need for such 
theatrics. The smett would probably dissipate and become hardly nottcabte In just a 
couple of days. At that point* If Gardner's nose was stiti sensitive enough to be 
bothered* he might consider renting one of those portable rug shampooers from a 
grocery store. Woodruff said he and his wife had rented one when they moved their 
daughter Into some rental housing near the university* and It worked like a charm. 

Gardner left Woodruff's office In defeat. He was sure the smell would last all 
winter and that no amount of surface cleaning would diminish It. Then It occurred 
to Gardner that Union Story had elected an ombudsman a couple of years ago to hfidle 
just such an employee complaint. Gardner thumbed through the company's phone dir- 
ectory tMl he found the name of Pete Warren. Union Story's ombudsman. He gave 
Warren a call and was able to make an appointment to see him the next day. 

Warren took notes as Gardner told him the story of the leakir^r pipe and the 
persistent smelt. After the meeting* Warren walked back to Gardn' s office* agreed 
that the odor was distinct* and promised to do what he could on G^^ ner's behatf. 
Warren had no staff to help him with his ombudsman's duties* but sa^uhow he managed 
to prepare a report and hts recommendation by the end of the week. He forwarded 
these documents to the company's president for review. The president agreed with 
Warren's recommendations and notified the maintenance crew to carry out Warren's 
orders without delay. Gardner was given a small conference room to use as an office 
for the next several days white carpet layers were working In his office* completely 
replacing the wall-to-wall carpet and pad. 
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Category C 



Chuck Cahamt looked over the transfer request and shook his headi He was 
not eur^lsed by Vlnct William's request to transfer from the San Jose to the 
White HalnSt H. Y. temnoh of United Electronics.' Among all the youiif sales 
rt^eentatives ht eupwviaed^ WUllams had always seemed the least atlsfled with 
San Jose and the least wtmpped up in his career with United. WilHasBp of coursep 
had never hidden the faot that he practically lived for the weekends; that on the 
weekends he did what he r^^^v wanted to dor and that was to get out. of his three- 
pisoe euit and j^ay Jazs saxophone. Rumor had it that one weekend wboi Williams 
was playing at a jass festival in Berkeley, a New York Isased jaw gronp invited him 
to play with them whenever he was out on the east coast. Ev«^ since b« heard that 
tuaort Grahame bad expected the transfer request. 

The trouble was that Williams^ even without seeming to try, had tacked up. one 
of the best sales reoords In the division, Denying his request would be hard to 
Justify aino« transfer requests from top performers were supposed to be given 
priority. Yet Grahame hated to Imagine what would' probably become of young Vlnce ' 
Williams if his transfer oame throught He would probably work at United for no more 
than a yearl quit to Join a >ss group and pL^ in second^te New YaA clubs! aM 
,end up an undtrpald studio musician, turning out Jingles for radio aid TV commercial 
So, Grahame deolded to deny the transfer request, on the grounds that Jilllams was 
too valuable a member of their sales team to loose at that time. He cscpected 
Wllliaiu would be vety disappointed and might even use the company's *open door" 
polloy to appeal. But Grahame was pretty sure he could get his boss to side with 
him on the matter, 

Williams wa£ disappointed and asked Grahame to reconsider. When he r^used^ 
Williams said he'd appeal. In the next couple days, WUllams prepared a letter of 
appeal and sent a copy to Grahame. Grahame skimmed the letter, but Utm he noticed 
who it was addressed tOp his heart nearly skipped a beats WUllams had gone over 
everybody's head and taken his appeal all the way to the top, to the C&alrman of thr 
Board of Directors for Unitsd Electronics, Alfred MUIot. The company's "open door 
policy allows employees to take their complaints to whatever higher lc«l in the 
company they feel is necessary la ordw to get a fair review, but few empaoyees hav: 
the temerity to take their cases more than one or two levels over their supervisor's 
head. 

The following day, Grahame got a call from Clifford Fisfce, Unitei's weft coast 
regional director. Plske explained that Alfred MUl^ had asked him to investigate 
Williams* ^ppaal, and he needed an appointment with Grahame to talk atout It, 
During their appointment, Grahame tried to explain his concern for WUllams' future. 
Later, Plske and WUllams also had an appointment to talk about th^ tiansfer request 
Plnallyp Plske wrote a report and sent it plus a recommendation to KUIer for the 
Chairman's decision. A week later, Vlnce WUllams got a letter from Alfred KUler 
saying that his transfer had been granted. Grahame also got a letter from Killer. 
It said that United is known for the concern It shows its employees, int that 
concern la not shown In paternalism or disrespect for an employee's am career 
decisions. 



App*<^^ B: Protocols Sued on Siailar Bvatts 
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Protocol Rated as Prttdamtnantly Episodic 
(Based on Two Slmttar Events) 

"Story I 

The compeny had used the dtsabtltty of thei'r employee without 
Informing him that he was classified as such* Hence he was being 
"stereotyped" tn print without his knowledge. Moreover when he found 
out about It* the personnel officer overre^icted and did not use the 
Information to help the employee* since he would be Infringing the 
letter of the law. 
Story II 

The company was making public the employee's private business, 
tn addition* If that Info was considered important It should have been 
discussed with the employee to find out the effect of the reperatlon 
on him and how it would affect his career In the company* The adding 
of the Information to the file caused the employee and the personnel 
person to overreact* and set up an embarrassing situation to both of 
them* 

In both stories the personnel person did not bother to either 
help correct the situation or to find out what happened to the employee 
after the Incident*" 
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Protocol IUt«d 45 Catftgorleal 
(Based on Three SloiIUr Events) 

"In each story IDEM employees cema into the Personnel Office to 
exMlne their files* After reading their files they became upset 
because the files contained Information they considered personal which 
they did not want others In the coiqpany to know about* In the first 
case It concerned a wage garnishment^ the second an Insurance beneficiary 
designation^ and the last^ a handicapped status classification* 

Each time the Personnel Manager assured the employee that the 
Personnel Ft la was kapt separate from a work*reIated file and that no 
Information from the Personnal Pile would be released without specific 
approval from the emplioyee* They seemed satisfied with that axplanatlon* 
Later^ when other company employees called to request Information^ 
the Personnel Manager explained that he could not release It to them* 
In the first situation the Information might have Jeopardized a promotion^ 
In the 3rd case It could have helped secure a transfer^ In the 2nd 
It wouldn*t have mattered much*'' 



Protocol Ratod ai Hypothattci) 
{fiatad on Four Similar Evants) 



**A tlncara» consclanttous parsonnal officer continually daalt 
with amployaa's angar ovar vary partonat information that tha company 
kapt In Its fllas by stating that nobody would taa It but tha amployaa 
and hlmialf. In aach casa» a raquast was mada for tha Information from 
within tha company and It was rafusad* In ona casa, providing tha 
Information would claarly hava baan to tha banafit of tha amployaa 
Involvadi 

In rafusing to giva out tha Information consldarad to ba 
datrlmantal by tha «mployaa» tha parsonna) officer may hava confirmed 
Its existence Inedvartantly» hofwever. Alio, the amployaes» not being 
sure who really had access to It» may have been defensive about It In 
Interview situations and thereby brought It to the attention to tha 
person he Uast wanted to know {at least suspIcIous» and again 
Inadvertantly). FInally» tha question Is left of why the Information 
Is maintained In the first place If It Is not supposed to be usad 
by anybody/* 
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Appmdix C; Protocols Butd on Oissimilar Evonts 
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Protocol R4t«d as Hypothetlcsl 
(Sastd on Thrte DIftilmilar Evants) 

*7hft three stories Involve an employee who is expertenctng a 
conflict between hts Job end a strong personal charactarEstic. The 
persortal characterlitic Is Inflexibta trt resolving or recfucing the 
conflict* It Is a portion of the employee* which can not be changed. 
THarefore* the company Is requested to adapt to the amployee's needs. 

The company's representative Is trying to resolve the conflict 
by Ignoring the employee's unique cheracterlstlcs and forcing htm to 
conform his norms. The Rep's concerns lie in his Inability to cater to 
tha ainptoyee's unique needs* without applying them to others which In 
turn may result In e loss of control.'* 
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Protocol Rat«d os Hypothotfcat 
(B««d on ThrM OtssImMtr Evonts) 

" Before nalting decisions on taking actions these psopls didn't 
look St ell possrbnittes, drdn't think about all pessrbU causes, 
•Iternatfves or rnfluences about the fnformatfon that one must hava 
before mskfng decisions or judgements. 

Before starting to isagine and to "build eastlts'* around a 

thought. Idea or facts these people didn't reach for all svsllsbia 
Information that were available. 

People were afraid of establishing a batter eenmunleatlont 
even that they were only hurting themselves* 

Also It Is rsmarkabla the Influence of the envlrermwnt 
(family, company etc.) dn the behavior of the Individuals. Sometimes 
they have to be pushed." 
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Protocol Rated is Hypothettcil 
(Bifid on Pour DtsitmUir Events) 

'Mn itt Cites, the problem ''finding'* phise wai handled tn 
tnept miinners* The decisions made end Implemented ward not bised 
on i thorough inalyits of defining the problem* Action taken was 
bated on pre-concefved tdess^ other people's value systentr 
selflihnessi atc*^ and not on factual Informatton on what was 
bait for aech Individual Involved." 
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